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The Prudential Agent 


Has to offer a most 
varied line of Life and 
Investment Policies, 
on both Participating 
and Non-Participating 
Plans. 

He has a 
Most. Advantageous 
} Agency Contract with 
i Liberal First Year 
| and Renewal Commis- 
’ sions. The Company 
has Open Territory in 
which it desires good 
representatives. 


For Particulars write: ° 


The Prudential« Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Newark, N. J. 





Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
(Limited) 
OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY. 





The Liverpool and 
London and Globe 


Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
A STOCK COMPANY. 


Established 1836. Entered United States 1848, 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 

JANUARY 1, 1903. 
$11,232,031.34 
. 6,419,828.39 
. 4,812,202.92 


Assets ‘ 
Liabilities . 
Surplus 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 





JOHN C. PAIGE &CO. 
INSURANCE 


20 KiLBY STREET 
BOSTON. 





The Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE CO.. 


NEWARK, N. I. 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, PRESIDENT, 


ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1903. .$82,838,726.16 
LIABILITIES 76,178,960.43 
SURPLUS 


MUTUAL BENEPIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 


Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 
POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America,’ 





Pays over Three Hundred and Twenty Death Claims 
Daily. Insurance in Force of over $1,210,000,000 


Permanent, Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and induStrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 

lete knowledge of the details of the business by 

iligent studyand practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position in the field. It is within his certain 
reach. The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Northern Assurance - Co. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


UNITED STATES STATETIENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1903 


Admitted Cash Assets $3,423,230.90 
All Liabilities, including Reserves . . 1,998,616.11 


Net Surplus in United States . . . $1,424,614.79 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 


GEORGE W. BABB, MANAGER 
T. A. RALSTON, SuB-MANAGER 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York. 
GEORGE E, IDE, President. 
$14,432,216 
$12,025,748 


Admitted Assets ~ Pian 


Policy Reserves ... 
Dividend Endowment Fund 983,060 
Contingent Fund . 5 100,000 


Net Surplus P fod PEL y ce $1,323,407 
Insurance in force, $65,258,568 
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The Unique Life-Insurance Manual 


By SAMPSON DAWE 


Something that will interest every agent. 





the pocket. 


and convenient. 








R. DAWE’S ‘Unique Manual”’ contains all*the information in 
regard to rates, policy conditions, and guarantees, essential for 
the soliciting life-insurance agent, and is the only manual of 

this description which is published in convenient form to carry in 


The manual contains over four hundred (400) pages, but is light 
It contains many interesting facts for the use of agents 
not found in other rate manuals, including comparative financial stand- 
ing for three years, dividend records for ten years, and practical in- 
struction in life-insurance terms and definitions. . 

By the use of extension flaps, agents are enabled to make a side by 
side comparison between the company they iepresent and all other 
companies on premium rates, policy conditions, and surrender values. 


THE 1903 EDITION IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 











This manual is sold by the Journal of Insurance Economics, Annuity Building, Devonshire 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
$15.00. 


The price per copy is $1.50; six copies $8.00; and twelve copies 
If the manual, upon inspection, is not satisfactory the purchase money will be 


refunded. We are satisfied that it will pay every life-insurance agent to have a copy of this 
manual in his possession, either in addition to, or in place of, manuals of other kinds. 





NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VERMONT 


Joseph A. DeBoer, President. Osman D. Clark, Secretary. 
James T. Phelps, Vice-Pres. H. M. Cutler, Treasurer. 
James B. Estee, 2nd Vice-Pres. C. E. Moulton, Actuary. 
Dr. A. B. Bisbee, Medical Director. 
F. A. Howland, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1903, and gained 
during the past decade: 


Assets $ 25,335,030.36; Gain, 1894. 

Surplus, 2,584,763.70; Gain, 1584. 

Insurance, 118,301,698.00; Gain, 1024. 
Sells the Most Modern, Profit-Sharing, Non-For- 


feitable Contracts of Life, Term, Endowment and 
Annuity Insurance. 


Good Agency Contracts for Reliable Men. 


JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
JAMES A. WELLMAN, State Agent, 
Pembroke Building, Manchester, N. H. 
GEORGE P. DEWEY. Gen’! Agent, 
33 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 





Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
JAS. W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


This Company, with its fifty years of successful 
and honorable practice, its solid financial condition, 
its fair and liberal policies, all subject to the Non- 
forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, commends itself to 
both policy-holder and agent. 





? 
For circulars and rates address: 


F. J. FOSS, Manager, 


40 Water Street - - Boston, Mass. 











FROM THE “INSURANCE PRESS” OF NEW YORK. 


The annual analysis of the reports of life insurance com- 
panies by Benjamin F. Brown of Boston always commands 
respectful attention in New York as well as in_ Boston. 
According to Mr. Brown, the year 1902 was a notable period in 
American life underwriting for at least three reasons: 

(1) The most favorable mortality experienced for a genera- 
tion at least ; 

(2) The aggregate of underwriting profits, available for 
dividends and additions to surplus, was  unprecedentedly 
large ; 

(3) The largest increase in aggregate dividend payments 
on record took place last year. 

The pages of Mr. Brown’s 100-page book are full of facts in- 
teresting to the student of life insurance. He himself is a fact- 
hunter of rare sense and scent. 

He shares the opinion expressed by Mr. Tarbox when insur- 
ance commissioner of Massachusetts: ‘‘Life insurance is not 
helped by exaggeration or concealment. The whole truth as to 
the conduct of the system in this country should be told without 
reserve or gloss. The institution can bear it.” 

The gain from favorable mortality in 1902 does not mean 
that sanitary science is suppressing death with phenomenal 
speed. Mr. Brown advances theories of his own with regard 
to the mortality cost in 1902. 

There is a lot in the book relative to the investments of the 
companies that is interesting. Interest earnings in excess of 
reserve requirements are steadily diminishing. The companies 
generally show an increasing preference for bond and stock 
investments as compared with mortgages. Some companies are 
unwisely paying larger dividends than they can well afford. 

A careful reading of Mr. Brown’s book is necessary to a 
thorough comprehension of its innumerable points of interest. 


Brown Book of life Insurance Eeonomics. 
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All Life Insurance Men, whether in field or office, 
who want to KNOW their business, should stady the 





SOLD BY THE 


JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS, 


BROWN BOOK. 


159 DEVONSHIRE ST., . - . BOSTON, MASS. 
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Journal of Insurance Economics 
OCTOBER, 1903. 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN FIRE UNDERWRITING. 


The Underwriters’ Problem as Defined by President Washburn—Relations Between Companies 


and Agents—Supreme Head Essential to Harmony—Strong Protest Against Specialization. 





Under the head of the ‘*Underwrit- 
John H. 
Washburn of the Home Fire discussed 


er’s Problem” President 
the relation between Companies and 
agents in an address of unusual interest 
delivered before the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Northwest at its re- 
cent annual meeting in Chicago. 

In his preliminary remarks Mr. 
Washburn, while admitting the mutual 
form of insurance to be theoretically 
the best, held that actual practice had 
made necessary the stock plan covering 
a wide field of operations. Stock com- 
panies, he said, while having a fixed 


habitation, must have a means of com- 
Corres- 
pondence between the company and 


munication with all localities. 


the insured upon a large scale has 
been found impracticable and in many 
cases impossible. The attempt to 
write policies direct from the home 
offices was only partially successful. 
While branch offices had been used in 
other countries, in the United States 
‘‘what is known as the American 
Agency System has proved itself the 
most effective and successful.” From 
this point Mr. Washburn’s paper deals 
with the agency relation and we quote 
it in full :— 


MR. WASHBURN ON THE AMERICAN AGENCY SYSTEM. 


In some cases this has been modified 
by the establishment of departments, 
dividing the country into sections of 
greater or less extent, each department, 
while under a quasi independent head, 
receiving Agents’ reports and trans- 
mitting results, in more or less detail, 
to the Head Office. For this plan the 
advantages are claimed, of relieving 
the pressure at the Head Office, and of 
bringing Agents into closer connection 
with the management. Others, how- 
ever, believe that with present facilities 
of communication, it is better for all 
agents to be under the direct super- 
vision of the Home Office; that at least 
equally close relations can be main- 
tained with Agents, and a unity and 


homogeneity in the business can be 
better secured. 

There is no occasion at this time to 
discuss the question as to which is the 
better system. Good results have been 
obtained from both. It is certain that 
to secure success in this, as in any other 
business, there must be one Supreme 
Head and whether the plans and direc- 
tions be promulgated from one centre 
or through several, one rule must 
apply everywhere, and be recognized 
as authoritative and without appeal. 
This being conceded, Agents must be 
brought into the closest possible con- 
nection with the supreme authority, 
and must learn to feel themselves 
members of the family, and as such 
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bound to act in all cases for the family 
interest. Hence, everything that tends 
to remove Agents from the direct influ- 
ence of Company management is detri- 
mental to its interest, and is to be con- 
demned. 

There is a tendency of late years to 
bring Agents under the control of inter- 
mediate irresponsible offices, where 
rates and forms of policies are made 
and promulgated to Agents without 
reference to the Home Offices of the 
Companies, and to subject them to the 
espionage and supervision of Stamp 
Clerks, which is a growing evil, and 
one which threatens the integrity of the 
Agency System. In a great measure 
it takes the control of the business out 
of the hands where it legitimately be- 
longs, making Company Officers and 
Managers merely Recording Clerks, 
and Agents simply Solicitors, giving 
no opportunity at either end of the line 
for the exercise of knowledge or judg- 
ment. Should this course be continued 
and extended, as many would have it, 
the whole insurance business of the 
country would be managed, not by 
those having a real interest in its suc- 
cess, but by Rating Bureaus and Stamp 
Clerks who may or may not under- 
stand the business in their charge, but 
whose real interest in it is limited to 
the compensation paid them for their 
services. 

This is no fancy picture, but is a 
real danger threatening the Under- 
writing interests of the country. How 
can Agents be expected to become 
attached to the Companies they repre- 
sent when they are daily receiving in- 
structions from these Stamp Clerks or 
Inspectors, or by whatever name they 
may be called, which they are expected 
to obey without reference to the officers 
by whom they are appointed, and 


whom they are supposed to represent? 
And how can Managers of Companies 
preserve their self-respect, or maintain 
any control of the affairs they are sup- 
posed to manage, and for which they 
are responsible, when rates and forms 
and conditions of insurance are dictated 
to them by these intermediate bureaus? 
It is true that harmony of action by 
the several Companies and Agents is 
thus secured, but at the expense of 
individuality and the personality of all 
concerned. 

In a recent address the president of 
a prominent company intimated that 
the importance of the Special Agent 
was becoming less and less in the 
progress of events, and that there was 
a prospect that it might cease to be of 
consequence to the business. Unfortu- 
nately his remarks were justified by 
the present outlook. The work of the 
Special Agent is being superseded by 
the Rating Bureau and the Stamp 
Clerk, and becoming of less and less 
value as the methods at present in 
vogue are more and more approved. 
It is an unhealthy tendency, and one 
which, unless counteracted, will prove 
destructive to the Agency system. 
The Special Agent is the connecting 
link between Managers and Agents, 
bringing the managing and the execu- 
tive ends of the line into close com- 
munion. His interests are identified 
with both Company and Agent, and 
no small part of his duty is to see that 
each understands the other, and that 
both work in harmony. This cannot 
be the case with the machinery now so 
much in fashion, when Rate Makers 
and Stamping Clerks have no interest 
in either Company or Agent, but 
simpy perform a mechanical task, 
sometimes with fair qualifications for 
the work, but more often with less 
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knowledge of the business than those 
whom they attempt to direct and criti- 
cize. 

But we are told that without some 
arrangement of this kind rates cannot 
be maintained; correct practices will 
not be observed; forms of policies will 
be conflicting; improper permits will 
be granted, and, in short, chaos will 
come again. This may be partly true, 
but there should be intelligence and 
principle enough in Underwriters to 
prevent such a catastrophe. But 
whether it be so or not, the present 
plan does not tend to promote either 
intelligence or principle, and evil can- 
not fail to result from its continuance. 
It also lends plausibility to the charge 
that insurance companies form a trust. 
This is not and cannot be true while 
the way is open for the formation of 
independent companies by those who 
are dissatisfied with existing conditions. 
The agreements between companies, 
however, savor too much of the 
methods of labor unions, placing the 
good and the bad, the intelligent and 
the ignorant, the dull and the enter- 
prising on the same level. While it 
is desirable and important that rates 
and practices should be uniform, it is 
at least doubtful whether ironbound 
agreements and binding tariffs always 
secure the best results. The success 
of enterprising and _ well-managed 
companies, which acknowledge no ob- 
ligations to Boards or compacts, fur- 
nishes ground for considering whether 
there may not be some better way. 
It is clear to every observer that intelli- 
gent Underwriters are not satisfied with 
present conditions, and one favorable 
sign of the times is to be found in the 
efforts constantly made for their im- 
provement. We are continually re- 
minded of our ignorance by these at- 
tempts. For example, the various 


steps in schedule rating, to which 
several of the brightest men in the 
profession have devoted earnest and 
continuous attention, remind one of 
children in the dark crying for light. 
In connection with the preparation and 
application of Schedules, two things 
must not be forgotten : 

First, that both the basis rate and 
the proper charge for deficiencies are 
unknown quantities, and the more 
minute the schedule the greater the 
number of these unknown quantities 
there are to complicate the calculation ; 
and, second, that no schedule, actual 
cr conceivable, can bring out correct 
results when strictly applied to all 
risks. There is a difference between 
hazards of similar character which can- 
not be be computed by the scale, but 
which is apparent on survey by a com- 
petent inspector. Not that a schedule 
is useless and unimportant, but it 
should not be too minute nor as inflex- 
ible as Procrustes’ bed. Schedule 
rating valuable as it is, is not the uni- 
versal and infallible solvent for insur- 
ance troubles. 

Nor is uniform classification, much 
as its importance has been urged, even 
to the extent of endeavoring to force it 
upon the companies by legislation. 
Valuable as its own classification may 
be to each company, it can never be a 
safe guide unless it is analyzed in 
detail and the particulars learned in 
each case. The aggregate classification 
under any system can only be mislead- 
ing when relied on as a basis of action. 
And if this is true in the case of a single 
company, much more will it be so 
when many companies endeavor to 
combine their experience as a_ stand- 
ard. 

We are told on high authority to 
bear one another’s burdens, and no 
doubt each one can do much to en- 
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lighten and aid his confreres in the 
business, but the same high authority 
tells us that every man must bear his 
own burden, and-this is as true in in- 
surance as in everything else. No 
management can make a permanent 
success while relying on boards or 
unions or combinations to do the 
work which properly devolyes upon 
itself, which can only be accom- 
plished by individual effort and ap- 
plication. 

From all that has been said it is evi- 
dent that, simple as insurance may 
seem and as it has been regarded in 
former years, if not to-day, it involves 
not only great interests but no little 
study and effort to bring about the best 
results. 

The Underwriters’ millennium will 
come when the relations between in- 
surance companies. and the public are 
understood and appreciated : 

When the makers and administrators 
of the laws have such knowledge of 
those relations and such a desire for 
their proper maintenance that they will 
treat the companies with fairness and 
justice, instead of burdening them with 
excessive taxation and hampering them 
restrictions, and 
assume that the companies may be 


with oppressive 


sometimes right when they and their 
customers disagree, instead of beliey- 
ing them always wrong; 

When officers and managers act 
toward each other as though they 
believed the golden rule to be still in 
force; 

When they prefer to give authority 
and precedence to their own employes 
instead of placing them under the di- 
rection of uninterested strangers ; 

When agents regard themselves and 
are regarded by their managers, not as 
brokers or solicitors, but as trusted 
servants of the company, in close con- 


nection with its management and havy- 
ing its interests at heart. 

To bring about such a state of things 
is the Underwriters’ Problem and for 
its solution the best efforts are re- 
quired. 

Gentlemen ofthe Northwestern Asso- 
ciation: As an organization youare here 
not to make rates, nor to regulate the 
business, but you are here to study 
principles which lie at the foundation 
of all the business machinery. 

Some of you are managers and the 
heaviest responsibility rests upon you. 
On the decisions which you give on the 
questions coming before you depends 
the result of the business, and do not 
forget in making those decisions that in 
acting for the good of the whole you 
are directly benefitting yourselves. 
‘‘Look not on your own things but on 
the things of others,” and remember 
that a selfish decision is usually an 
unwise one. 

A large number of you are special 
agents. You are the connecting link 
between your managers and agents, 
and your managers will be judged by 
agents as you represent them, and not 
only agents but the public are largely 
influenced in their judgment of the 
company by your character and con- 
duct. You can make or mar the repu- 
tation of a company in the district un- 
der your charge, and so long asit sees fit 
to continue you in inits service its good 
name isin your keeping. Remember 
then what a responsibility rests upon 
you, and not forget that it is from 
your ranks that the managers of the 
future are to come and that you are 
now by your actions fixing the charac- 
ter of your future. 


Some of you are local agents, and L 


am confident that none of those here 
present have so far misunderstood 
their relation to their principals as to 
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imagine that there can be any antagon- 
ism between them and you. An agent’s 
first duty is to obey instructions. If 
he thinks them wrong or mistaken it 
is not only his right, but his duty, so 
to represent them to his company; but 
the principal must always have 
the prerogative of giving instructions 
and the agent must comply or resign. 
The Association of Local Agents 


has done some good work for 
its members and for the companies,. 
but it would be a sad day for allif they 
put themselves in the attitude of trades 
unions and assume a position of antag- 
onism to the companies. A company 
can best serve its stockholders and the 
public when officers and agents form a 
united family, devoted to their mutual 
interests. 


PRACTICAL ADAPTATION OF MR. WASHBURN’S THEORY—COMMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Washburn’s scheme of company 
management is clear. It is to bring 
the executive office and the agency 
force together in one homogeneous 
piece of machinery without intervening 
mediums, such as stamp clerks, rating 
bureaus or agency associations; modi- 
fied, however, by his emphasis of the 
importance of the special agent whom 
he declares to be ‘* the connecting link 
between managers and agents.” 

The question is, is Mr. Washburn’s 
theory of the family relation, in which 
all the agents scattered throughout the 
country recognize in the company 
official the supreme head and final 
authority, compatible with actual 
conditions? We have in the field to- 
day a host of agents whose natura] 
relations are more closely allied with 
the property owner, beside whom they 
live, than they are with the company 
executives many leagues away. 

Moreover, under the modern devel- 
opment of the agency system, the 
obligation of the agent is split up 
among numerous companies, and is 
not confined to one executive. head. 
An agent may, under the American 
agency system, chance to be the local 
representative of two companies whose 
policies of management may not be 
identical, in fact, may be extremely 
diverse. The inauguration of the 


separation method in the west, in fact, 
has resulted from such a_ diversity. 
To the separation movement, however, 
we understand Mr. Washburn to be 
opposed. 

It is difficult to imagine the family 
relation outlined by Mr. Washburn, as 
between the individual company and 
its agent under existing conditions. 
Can this family relation, this recogni- 
tion of a supreme authority, be main- 
tained between insurance Capital and 
the agency forces? Is it in line with 
progress for the agents to recognize the 
patriarchal oversight of insurance cap- 
ital, or is it better for them to stand 
for a higher development of the indi- 
vidual? 

Conditions, it seems to us, enforce 
specialization. We have regarded the 
development of independent rating 
bureaus the outgrowth of this desire 
for specialization. There will prob- 
ably be found quite a se1.timent among 
agents, as well as company managers, 
in favor of this independent system of 
rating, free from the influence either 
of companies or agents. As respects 
stamp clerks, we have found an opinion 
among agents to the effect that the 
existence of such stamp clerks is not 
so distasteful as the conditions which 
have seemed to make them necessary. 

The conditions of agency underwrit- 
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ing in America, involving a represen- 
tation often of many companies by the 
agent on one hand, and the coopera- 
tion between the companies on the 
other, presents a condition calling for 
the consideration of all questions from 
the standpoint of the business at large, 
and from this standpoint, the obliga- 
tion of an agent to a particular com- 
pany might be superceded by his obli- 
gation to the business itself. 

As Mr. Wasbburn says, the dissatis- 
faction of an agent with a company, or 
his unwillingness to accept its commands 
as final, gives to that agent the right, 
if he has protested without avail, to 
resign the representation. But this also 
carries with it the right of all agents of 
the company to take such action at the 
same time, and that might lead to a 


misunderstanding between companies 
and agents which would be bad for the 
business as a whole. Yet that might be 
the logical outgrowth of the emphasis 
laid upon the supremacy of the company 
in all questions relating to the interests 
of agents. A well defined recognition 
of certain independent rights on the 
part of the agents would probably be 
more conducive to good feeling and 
ultimate harmony, than insistence upon 
this supremacy. It may seem to some 
a singular thing, and yet it is a fact, 
that the live American citizen values 
the right to independent action above 
everything else. This instinct and this 
natural desire must be taken into con- 
sideration in discussing the relations 
which exist between companies and 
their agents. 
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SHALL FIREMEN ORGANIZE LABOR UNIONS? 





FROM THE WEEKLY UNDEKWRITER OF NEW YORK. 


The tidings come from Pittsburg 
that the firemen of that city have se- 
cretly formed a union and will receive 
a charter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; further that the inten- 
tion is to unionize the force of Alle- 
gheny City and eventually form an in- 
ternational association. This, if true, 
is bad news. Organized labor has 
won an indisputable and impregnable 
position through the processes of ec- 
onomic evolution, but there are phases 
of life it cannot rightly enter. Fire 
fighting is one of them. It cannot be 
bound by rules and regulations like the 
laying of brick or the making of shoes. 
It is not strictly labor; it is more. It 
calls for long periods of watchful in- 
activity, then dashes of sharp, quick 
work as hazardous as mortal men care 
to face. It is a desperate hand to 
hand fight against the all devouring 
element that has been man’s mingled 
bane and blessing since Prometheus of 
old snatchea it down from the lamp of 
heaven. Imagine lives in danger, 
flames licking up property like oil, 
while a sullen crew of firemen watched 
with indifference because non-union 
labor or material had built the place 
or unaffiliated*men had turned a hand 
to help those in distress. In the flick- 
ering shadows the walking delegate 
might be ‘*seen” by the frantic owner 
and after the ‘‘ initiation fee’’ was paid 
the water perhaps would flow. From 
the lately revealed omnipotence of 
Striped Sam Parks such night mares 
can easily be conjured up. The law 
of this city forbids a member of the 
fire department from belonging even 
to a political organization. In conse- 
quence the force is a model to the 


world. Chief Purroy has said in this 
regard: ‘*] know of no reason why 
New York firemen should join such a 
movement, anyhow. They are treated 
more liberally than anywhere else in 
the world. They are well paid, have 
good hours and frequent days off, and 
I believe they are perfectly contented. 
Of course, it would be a new condi- 
tion, and methods could not be out- 
lined until the exact nature of the 
movement could be determined. The 
regulations of the department shall not 
be interfered with for one moment by 
any union or walking delegate of a 
union. However, I am not anticipa- 
ting any such trouble, and hope we 
will not have it to meet.” That is 
honest speech, and although there is 
little possibility of such conditions 
here, underwriters would have a great 
deal to say themselves should it ever 
happen. Tampa, Fla., had a fire- 
men’s strike at the beginning of this 
year, but the strikers were easily re- 
placed, and unionism there had to bow 
before public opinion. This little 
vaporing on the horizon of the Smoky 
City will, however, bear watching, lest 
it take the shape of a man’s hand, the 
forbidding sign manual of the walking 
delegate, at whose gesture all organ- 
ized effort halts. In fire fighting, as 
elsewhere, organized effort is the only 
kind that tells; but it must be directed 
by one head of unquestioned and in- 
disputable authority. It is not neces- 
sary to dilate upon the intolerable con- 
sequences of unionization of municipal 
servants; they will occur to any ob- 
server of recent occurrences. But it 
must not be overlooked that there is 
as much reason for a union police as a 
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union fire department, and perhaps we 
may imagine what would be the con- 
dition of a city whose police, as well 
as firemen, would be independent of 


the authorities chosen by its citizens to 
govern it. From such a state of an- 
archy even so strenuous a trades union- 


ist as Mr. Putnam would dissent. 


PROPER ATTITUDE TOWARD THE QUESTION—COMMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


The foregoing from the ‘*Weekly 
Underwriter” is quoted first, because it 
is an excellent outline of the situation 
with which city fire departments may 
be faced, and the conditions which 
might arise in the event of the unioniz- 
ation of firemen; secondly, because 
the closing sentence, even though 
rightly intended, might create a wrong 
impression in regard to the position 
held towards labor unions by the editor 
of this: magazine. 

The editor has regarded it as a duty 
to study with such time and skill as lay 
at his command the causes and effects 
of organization in modern business 
enterprise, both on the side of capital 
and labor. That study, such as it has 
been, extends over a period covering 
nearly ten years, and as a result has 
led him to conclude that proper cen- 
tralization in capital and organization 
in labor tends toward social progress 
and permanent good. It has led him 
also to recognize that this centraliza- 
tion and organization, which contains 
this germ of ultimate good, has 
brought in its train many evils, but not 
more than have grown out of all 
changes in social and economic condi- 
tions. Evolution in society and busi- 
ness does not bring about the personal 
happiness of every individual affected 
by the change. It represents, however, 
progress in the whole structure. 

Holding this point of view, therefore, 
the editor does not disapprove organiz- 
ation among firemen. It is their right, 
just as it is the right of any one else, 
to associate for purposes of advance- 


ment and improvement. Such associ- 


ation among the firemen must be 
judged, not by the fact of organization, 
but by the results which it produces. 
If such organization brings about the 
results outlined by the ‘* Weekly Un- 
derwriter,”’ it should be condemned. 

In fact, we do not believe any asso- 
ciation of firemen could long maintain 
itself upon the platform suggested. 
Public opinion, fortunately, is a con- 
trolling factor in cases of this kind, 
more potent for good than ever before. 
Members of a firemen’s union who 
placed the property of citizens in 
jeopardy by their arbitrary acts would 
be subject to criminal indictment. 
The notorious Sam Parks, that un- 
healthy outgrowth of over-confident 
unionism, could not escape the con- 
sequences of criminal abuses. 

We do not believe this situation can 
be met by denying to firemen the right 
to organize if they wish to do so. The 
right is too obvious to any rational 
mind. The point of emphasis should 
be insistence by the public, and by the 
insurance companies, upon the conti- 
nued efficiency of municipal fire de- 
partments. 

The evils of labor unionism cannot 
be met by denying the right to organ- 
ize. Correction must be applied 
through the influence of public opin- 
ion, working in such a way as to com- 
pel organized labor to conserve, and 
not retard human progress. Labor 
will organize if it wants to. The 
more it is denied the stronger will be 
the desire to organize, and the stronger 
the tendency toward ‘‘anarchy” when- 
ever such organization is effected. 
Let us be reasonable about these things 
and approach them in a proper spirit. 
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COMPETITION UNDER MODERN CONDITIONS. 





REPRINTED FROM THE BOsTON HERALD. 


The National Civic Federation has 
published an exceedingly interesting 
monograph on the combinations of 
labor and capital. In this review of 
the industrial situation it is pointed 
out that excessive competition is 
recognized by every one to be an evil 
when it takes place in his own busi- 
ness. The manufacturer, merchant, 
farmer, capitalist, the professional 
classes and the wage earners are all 
as one on this subject—that is, when 
competition affects them disagreeably 
their protests against it would seem 
to form that one touch of nature 
that makes all the world kin. The 
excessive competition which occurs 
in the field of capital produces disas- 
trous results, in trade depression, 
bankruptcy and business demoraliza- 
tion. In the field of labor it shows 
itself in the sweating system, long 
hours, low wages, unsanitary and dan- 
gerous work place, miserable homes 
and other phases of poverty. In either 
case, whether it is the wage payer or 
the wage earner, the results of compe- 
tition, when carried to an extreme, are 
disastrous, and it is not, therefore, 
strange that efforts should be made by 
those representing all classes of human 
effort to do what they can to mitigate 
the evils thus brought about. 

It is pointed out in this statement 
that as both capital and labor have a 
common end in view, the methods 
adopted to attain the result are often 
closely similar. The first move is 
to organize—and the association, the 
exchange, the pool and the trust only 
differ in detail from the trades union. 
There are different combinations of 
capitalists or capitalistic organizations, 


just as there are different associations 
of wage earners. Some are closely knit 
together; others are loosely formed ; 
some show great moderation in the 
exercise of their powers, and others, 
both of capital and labor, plainly 
endeavor to establish rigid monop- 
olies. 

In the methods adopted to carry out 
their objects the associations of capital- 
ists are quite apt to employ the 
same devices that are adopted by the 
wage earners. Both classes have their 
rules for admitting or rejecting mem- 
bers, boycotting, posting spies and 
pickets, regulating output, setting up 
minimum wages and prices, and even 
entering upon offensive and defensive 
alliances. The trades unions, it is 
said, have developed large and system- 
matic methods of boycotting, but 
similar methods are also employed by 
a number of the capitalistic associations. 
Blacklisting is aform of boycotting that 
is quite generally adopted, although 
often in a secret manner, while the 
union label, and, as the National Civic 
Federation writer asserts, the Consum- 
ers’ League label, are both instances of 
whitelists, intended to direct customers 
away from those establishments where 
the character of work under competi- 
tition conditions is unsatisfactory. 

It is furthermore pointed out that 
this attempt at restricting trade, 
through the force of association, is one 
which even enters into the religious 
life of our people, as the Methodists, in 
their ‘‘general rules,” expect church 
members ‘‘to evidence their desire of 
salvation by doing good, especially to 
them that are of the household of faith 
or groaning so to be; employing them 
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preferably to others; buying one of 
another; helping each other in busi- 
ness; and so much the more because 
the world will love its own and them 
only.” 

The wage earner endeavors to estab- 
lish a minimum wage, while the manu- 
facturer and merchant, through associ- 
ation, endeavor to establish minimum 
prices, and in professional life, as 
among the physicians, an agreement is 
reached as to a minimum scale of fees. 
The officers of these organizations look 
upon it asa part of their duty to en- 
deavor to prevent violations of the 
combination agreement. The trades 
unions have their walking delegates or 
business agents, while the business and 
manufacturing associations have their 
commissioners or representatives, who 
keep a constant watch on the doings 
of the associated members. Merchants 
and others outside of the combination 
are boycotted to the extent of being 
watched by spies or pickets for the 
purpose of preventing them, if possible, 
from obtaining the supplies that they 
are selling at cut rates, just as the 
walking delegate of a trades union 
watches to see that **scab” labor is not 
furnished to others who are in contest 


with the union, The walking delegate 
‘calls down” a man who he thinks is 
working too fast, while the commis- 
sioner orders a manufacturer in the 
combination to shut down his works or 
to materially limit his production if he 
thinks he is producing too much. 
Some idea may be had of the extent 
to which these methods to prevent com- 
petition have developed in this country 
by the statement that there are at the 
present time about 125 national and in- 
ternational trades unions, with about 
2400 federal unions, while it required 
295 pages in the report on this subject 
of the interstate commerce commission 
to print the list of commercial, agri- 
cultural and professional associations 
in the United States, the greater part 
of which have been formed for the 
express purpose of regulating compe- 
tition. The National Civic Federation 
is probably quite justified in the con- 
clusion that it draws, that any attempt 
to sweep these organizations out of 
existence is altogether hopeless. Their 
existence proves that they are a neces- 
sary feature of modern civilization, 
hence the problem is, not how to sup- 
press them, but how to preserve their 
benefits and prevent their exesses. 
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DOES THE AGENT OR THE COMPANY OWN THE BUSINESS? 





Leading Issue in Fire Insurance — Discussion of the Question from the Agents’ Point 
of View. 


C. H. WoopwortuH OF BUFFALO BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


A good deal of attention is being given 
to the question of “who owns the busi- 
ness,’’ or “ to whom does the business be- 
long.” The best answer to this question, 
that [have seen, was given by the JoURNAL 
or INSURANCE Economics, from which I 
quote as follows: ‘“ When it comes toa 
question between the company and the 
agent as to who owns the business, it is, as 
we have said, a matter of fact as to which 
can control and hold the risk at equal 
rates. If the agent cannot hold it with- 
out cutting, it belongs to the company. 
But if the company can only take the 
business away from the agent by cutting 
the rate, then it simply admits that, given 
an equality of opportunity, it cannot con- 
trol the business and, therefore, does not 
own it.” 

No reasonable agent, I think, will 
object to this statement of the matter, 
and many companies do better than this 
for agents, when transferring their agen- 
cies, by instructing the new agent to 
refrain from soliciting the business placed 
upon the books by the former agent. 
Such action of:companies is not only 
most satisfactory to agents, but is best 
for the companies and for the business 
as a whole; for where agents know this 
to be the policy of a company they will 
feel safe in placing their best business 
on its books. 

And then the fight over the premiums 
of an agency is unprofitable to those 
directly engaged, and often disastrous to 


the entire business of the locality. A 
company usually appoints an agent for 
the business he is expected to give them. 
If dissatisfied with his business and a 
change is made, it is but fair and equi- 
table to leave with the old agent the 
business the company was not satisfied 
with. 

The agent solicits or accepts a company 
because he thinks it will satisfactorily 
underwrite the business he has and can 
secure. If at any time afterward he 
thinks another company more desirable, 
it is a fair, common sense proposition 
that he should be allowed to transfer his 
business without objection or interfer- 
ence. The relative value of an agent’s 
business to the company and to himself 
is about the same as ten thousand dollars 
is to a nickel. It is a trifle to the com- 
pany ; it is often all to an agent. And 
while a fight over the business may be 
fun for those whose salaries are going on 
just the same, it is death to the agents. 

Nothing would do more to rehabilitate 
the American agency system, to improve 
the personnel of agents, to prevent antag- 
onisms, to discourge rate wars, and to 
generally improve the morale of the busi- 
ness, than a declaration from the com- 
panies that every honest agent who re- 
signs a company, or whose agency is 
taken up, shall be allowed to dispose of 
the business that he placed upon the 
books as he sees fit, without objection or 
interference from the company or its rep- 
resentatives. This is certainly the Golden 
Rule of the matter. 


J. R. MASON OF SEATTLE BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


From the nature of the business, the 
company having a fixed place of resi- 
dence, is unable to deal directly with 


patrons at any great distance from the 
home office. This necessitates the ap- 
pointment by them of a representative in 
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each community, empowered to accept 
risks and issue policies, and has given 
rise to the present local agency system of 
this country. The contract between the 
agent and the company being for an in- 
definite period, can be terminated at will 
by either of them ; it empowers the agent 
to do certain things and provides com- 
pensation for what he may do, but does 
not employ him to do anything. It 
makes no demands upon his time or ser- 
vices but leaves him free to enter into as 
many other engagements as he sees fit. 
The relation between the agent and 
the public is a relation of good-will. It 
is entirely independent of his relation to 
the company and resembles closely that 
existing between an attorney and his 
clients ; it embraces the trust and confi- 
dence of his patrons and can only be 
established by his own industry, honesty 
and ability. It is known as the good- 
will of an agency, and its value depends 
upon the volume of business resulting 
from it. The law recognizes it as prop- 
erty and sanctions contracts to convey it. 
It recognizes it as having a value, subject 
to injury by the tortuous acts of others 
and requires those inflicting such injuries 
to respond in damages. Being valuable 
property, the right of ownership must be 
vested in someone ; it is concerning this 
right that the conflict between the agent 
and the company arises, and it is the dis- 
regard of this right that is responsible for 
many of the evils existing in the busi- 
ness today. As we have seen all other 
interests involved in the business have 
been defined, all other questions settled, 
but for this one no rule applies except 
“That good old rule, the simple plan 


That they may make who have the power, and 
they may keep who can.” 


Upon the termination of the agency 
the company assumes the right to attack 
the relations existing between the agent 
and the public, disrupt them if possible 


and by substituting their new appointee 
to continue through him their connection 
with the business. This attitude of the 
companies is assumed only toward agents. 
In placing business amongst themselves, 
the rights of the company offering the 
business are respected; the same rule 
applies as to accepting business from 
brokers. Only to agents is it denied. 
This may be because brokers can place 
their business where they please, while 
agents must “trade at the company’s 
store.” 

It is interesting to inquire upon what 
grounds the company bases this claim. 
The interest in question being valuable 
property, created by the energies of the 
agent, if the company has any title to it, 
it must have been acquired in one of the 
following ways: 

1. The existence of the relation of 
employer and employe giving to the com- 
pany the right to the product of the 
agent’s time and labor. 

2. Or that of partnership, giving to 
the company an equal interest in the good 
will of the business ; the facts do not sus- 
tain either of these relations which are 
also denied by both parties. 

3. Or by purchase; it is sometimes 
claimed that the payment of 15 per cent. 
commission on the annual premium se- 
cures the purchase of .the business to 
the company ; if this be true, why is it 
necessary for them to purchase the same 
risks each succeeding year at the same 
price? Or, 

4. Lastly, by right of discovery; this 
claim would assume that the original 
founders of insurance acquired the title to 
the world’s business for all time and that 
subsequent incorporators in some mys- 
terious manner enter into joint owner- 
ship with them. Under this view of the 
case, the agent is simply an instrument 
with which the companies may reach out 
and take possession of their own. 
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If the good will of his business is the 
legitimate property of the agent, all of the 
information concerning it which neces- 
sarily comes into the possession of the 
company is of a confidential nature and 
upon the severency of the agency noth- 
ing can justify its being made use of by 
the company or divulged to their new 
agent. 

This invasion of the rights of the 
agent is one of the principal causes of 
the demoralization that exists in the 
business today. By depriving him of the 
result of his labors and of tne oppor- 
tunity of establishing a permanent busi- 
ness, secure from attack by his compa- 
nies, it limits his interest to his current 
commissions and makes him simply a 
solicitor ; it fosters bad practices amongst 
agents, and disregard of each other’s 
rights by encouraging the new agent to 
make use of information which he knows 
is confidential and that he has no right to 
possess, and offers him as his reward the 
loot and pillage of a fellow agent’s busi- 
ness. It results in companies lightly re- 
garding the selection of agents, as mis- 
takes can always be corrected by a 
change of agency without loss of busi- 
ness. It is responsible for the unfriendly 
attitude of the public, who form their 
estimation of the business as it is ex- 
emplified in the local agency. 

The question is asked why the local 


agent remains silent under this injustice ? 
The answer is, lack of organization. He 
has had no advocate and his cause has 
never been heard. The cure of this evil 
would result in the elevation of the busi- 
ness ; it would remove the temptation to 
companies to change agencies at every 
prospect of an increase of premiums, 
and by rendering the connection with 
their agents more permanent, would call 
for greater care in making appointments. 
It would present to the community as 
representatives of the company a class of 
men having a valuable and permanent 
interest in its welfare, and commanding 
the same respect as representative men 
in other callings. And the change in 
public opinion would be reflected in the 
judgments of our courts, the verdicts of 
our juries and the acts of our legislatures. 

The best interests of the business and 
of all concerned in it requires that the 
relation of the agent to the company be 
defined and his ownership of the _busi- 
ness be acknowledged and respected. 

In discussing this question I confess 
my lack of information as to the pre- 
vailing practice in the East, but have in 
view the condition existing on the Pacific 
Coast, where the board rule authorizes 
the company to disregard rates to any 
extent necessary to retain, as against a 
former agent, any risks he has placed on 
their books. 








MR. DAWSON’S VIEWS ON VALUATION. 





The following letter from Mr. Dawson 
to The Chronicle of New York explains 
itself : 

To the Editor of THE CHRONICLE: 

My attention has been called to the assertions 
of the Wonthly Fournal of Insurance Economics, 
first, that my views as to preliminary term valua- 
tion have been various and conflicting, and, second, 
that “its chief actuarial voucher”—meaning, I 
take it, myself—has “abandoned” it, ‘presumably 
for “Select and Ultimate” valuation. 

It would be no crime, I consider, to have 
I have done so as to other 
matters and expect to do se as to any matter when 
But the follow- 
ing are the facts concerning my attitude relative to 
‘preliminary term” valuation. 


changed my mind, 
I learn that I have been in error. 


In my recom- 
mendations to my first client, I expressed the 
views: 

First, that the preliminary term premium should 
be lower than subsequent premiums, not of neces- 
sity, in order to comply with law, but in order to 
avoid the possibility of misconstruction of the 
contract. 

Second, that the preliminary term premium 
should be the same amount for a given age, with- 
out regard to the form of policy that ensues, in 
order to avoid the charge of discrimination. 

Third, that all policies that are written as term 
insurance for the first year would probably be con- 
strued as written, in any event; but that penalties 
for violation of the anti-discrimination law might 
be imposed. 

Fourth, that the provision for excess of initial 
expenses over the usual first year’s loading, 
obtained by taking a preliminary term premium 
lower in each case than the subsequent whole life 
premium, is ample. 

From these views, so far as I am aware, I have 
never departed. In many respects they have 
already been confirmed by decisions of courts; 
and my confidence in the opinion as to the proper 
limit for such a provision has been strengthened 
by the opinions of Dr. Zillner, Dr. Sprague, Mr. 
Some of 
their opinions were expressed before my recom- 
mendations, which were given early in 1895, but I 
did not see them until later. 

The “ Select and Ultimate” form of valuation 
seems to me to indicate the natural limit of pru- 
dence in exceeding the first year’s loading in the 
matter of initial expenses; it makes all the allow- 


McClintock and many other actuaries, 


ance that on the average can be made good out 
of the mortality salvage because of fresh medical 
This salvage is practically all the 
advantage old members of a mutual company get 


examinations. 


from the introduction of new members, and surely 
they ought not to be asked to advance for this 
purpose a larger amount than this. It singularly 
confirms, also, the judgment of the actuaries who 
considered that the allowance should not exceed 
that which is involved in “ preliminary term” 
valution of whole life policies; since, by most 
tables, “‘ Select and Ultimate” valuation yields a 
somewhat lower allowance at nearly all ages. 

For these reasons, and also because it makes 
the limit absolute, I much prefer it to “ prelimi- 
nary term” valuation, under which several abuses 
have appeared—these I have earnestly fought— 
and, also, under which several points yet await 
adjudication by the courts; and, with “ Select and 
Ultimate ” valuation made available at a com- 
pany’s option, I should favor a law prohibiting 
“ preliminary term” valuation of policies with pre- 
miums level or nearly so. 

This does not imply an abandonment, it will be 
seen or any of the views expressed in the four 
recommendations which I made nearly nine years 
ago and which I have, since that time, repeatedly 
urged. MILEs M. Dawson. 


[We are glad to publish Mr. Dawson’s 
explanation of the various attitudes which 
he seems to have assumed upon the 
question of life insurance reserves. He 
evidently feels that he has been misun- 
derstood. This, however, is the fate of 
all who occupy the position of counsel— 
for Mr. Dawson is a counsel and not an 
actuary, at least so far as his public utter- 
ances on this question are concerned. 
The apparent conflict of his public views, 
therefore, is probably explained by the 
conflict between the several clients whose 
interests he is retained to serve from time 
to time. This is not said in criticism of 
Mr. Dawson, but is stated as an apparent 
fact explaining, from our point of view, 
the several positions which he seems to 
have taken in regard to life insurance 
reserves.—ED. ] 

















STATE SUPERVISION AND LIFE INSURANCE. 





Broad Assertion Made by the Commissioner of Wisconsin— Some Phases of the Con- 
troversy Between Companies and State Officials. 





The conflict between insurance in- 
and 


broken out anew. 


terests state supervision has 
We have been told 
by those familiar with insurance history 
that state supervision, in its early 
stages, was fostered and encouraged 
by company interests, and it is prob- 
ably true that increased exactions have 
been brought about partly, if not 
wholly, through the influence of in- 
surance men. Thus while there is a 
conflict between the companies, as a 
whole, on the one side, and state gov- 
ernment on the other, there is also 
within the business itself a conflict of 
view as to the precise scope and 
breadth of insurance supervision. 

That there is a tendency toward 
greater paternalism, 
oversight and dictation upon the part 
of government officials, seems to be 


true. At any rate this tendency has 


more personal 


become so pointed as to lead to some 
vigorous protests from those speaking 
from the standpoint of insurance com- 
panies, 

The commissioner of a Western 
state, Wisconsin, makes this declar- 
ation in regard to state supervision : 

To Legislation and State supervision 
are due the only reforms in the interest of 
the policy-holder that have been accom- 
plished in life insurance; the legal re- 
serve requirement, and non-forfeiture law, 
were enacted in opposition to many officers 
of companies; the Gain and Loss Exhibit 
has been the searchlight thrown on the 
management by insurance departments, 
Opposition to which has not yet been over- 
come; and so every suggestion of reform 
has met with determined opposition, not by 
men who own these companies, but by the 
agents and representatives of these mem- 


bers for whose protection and benefit they 
were suggested. 

This is a sweeping charge. It gives 
the state all the glory of insurance 
progress, and to the officers and agents 
of the companies the stigma of unrem- 
mitting opposition to such progress. 
It leaves nothing to the trained under- 
writer, the man who by years of study 
and application to his business, by his 
moral rectitude and intellectual capa- 
city, has made the company with 
which he is identified a source of pride 
On 


the contrary, it gives to the state su- 


and benefit to its policyholders. 


pervisor, a man untrained in the tech- 
nique of insurance, perhaps even un- 
qualified to understand its broad under- 
lying principles of equality and dis- 
tribution, the credit for all that is good. 

It seems to us that this indictment 
of life insurance officials 
must fall by its own weight. 
state 


and agents 
There 
have been cases where super- 
a company better 
than it otherwise would have been, but 


the progressive life 


vision has made 
insurance com- 
panies of today, be they great or small, 
have attained their position through 
the character of their management and 
administration. 

It is true that some insurance inter- 
ests always oppose any 
for state control which may be ad- 
vanced, but the same companies do 


proposition 


not oppose the same things at the same 
time, and this is but another way of 
saying that there are differences of 
opinion upon specific 
connection with state supervision, as 


And 


questions in 


there are in everything else. 
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there are differences of interests; some 
thinking that their interests would be 
advanced by one thing and others by 
another. But upon the broad question 
of state supervision, we believe that 
most underwriters welcome a rational 
oversight, and recognize that under 
conditions as they exist in America, 
this oversight is inevitable and there- 
fore beneficial. 

There is, among life insurance men, 
a difference of view as to how far the 
state or its appointed supervisor, 
should go in attempting to influence 
company managements, and as to how 
far he has a right to examine into the 
details of the management. For in- 
instance, here is a pertinent question: 
Has the commissioner of a state a 
right to the same knowledge of a com- 
pany’s business as the officers of that 
company itself, or is he restricted in 
the possibilities of his knowledge, and 
have the officers of that company 
rights which do not extend to the state 
supervisor ? 

In case of a private business or pri- 
vate individual, there might be no 
difficulty in answering such a question, 
and yet there are some who assert that 
the corporation has no rights which 
the public or the state is bound to 
respect. Our answer to this question 
therefore depends upon the point of 
view. We have got to recognize the 
tendency and take into consideration 
all the collateral conditions. 

We believe that there are plenty of 
insurance companies’ which could 
allow honest and conscientious public 
officials to possess as much knowledge 
about their business as they do them- 
selves. Unfortunately, the public offi- 


cials who too frequently demand this 
information are not of this character. 
They inspire the company official, not 


with confidence, but with fear and 
distrust. Such state officials certainly 
ought not to have the freedom of a 
company’s books and business, and 
yet they are the ones most apt to de- 
mand it. A competent, trustworthy, 
experienced state supervisor, who has 
studied his business and knows the 
companies, can tell pretty well which 
companies to trust and which not to 
trust, and his opinion will be more 
valuable, his influence more strong 
and his power for good more complete, 
than that of the state official who uses 
his office not as a public trust, but as a 
‘¢ private snap.” 

A state supervisor of insurance in- 


terests is appointed for the benefit of 


the people. He has a right to do 
anything in relation to insurance which 
will benefit those whom he is ap- 
pointed to serve, and we do not think 
it possible to set any bounds to the 
scope of his rights, so long as his 
work is done honestly and intelligently. 
In fact, we do not believe that the 
majority of company managers and 
agents will oppose this kind of over- 
sight. 

The position taken by the commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin in respect to state 
supervision has received its inspiration 
and stimulation from those who are 
engaged in the insurance business, and 
the commissioner therefore stultifies 
himself when he says that state inter- 
ference is opposed by insurance inter- 
ests; for the kind of interference which 
he is exercising is favored by certain in- 
surance interests and opposed by other 
insurance interests, so that the conflict 
in this case is not between public inter- 
ests and insurance interests, but between 
two phases of underwriting thought, in 
which the public is but indirectly in- 
terested at this time. 
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A STATE SUPERVISOR FAVORS NATIONAL CONTROL. 


Ohio Insurance Commissioner Considers Federal Supervision as Inevitable, but that State 
Supervision Will Continue. 


A. I, VORYS BEFORE THE COMMISSIONERS’ NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


I venture the assertion that Federal 
supervision is inevitable; that it will 
be established at no very distant day, 
and under Federal laws of then un- 
questioned constitutionality. 

This prediction acknowledges no 
impotence, and heralds no abuse of 
State supervision. Some weaknesses, 
evils and unnecessary hardships may 
be manifest in the laws. Some im- 
positions and outrages may be found 
in their administration. On the whole, 
however, when we consider the re- 
markable progress of a business so 
comparatively new, in a new country, 
whose institutions are yet partly in the 
formative stage, the insurance laws, as 
a system of regulation, deserve com- 
mendation. Onthe whole they have 
been honestly, faithfully and wisely 
executed and applied under depart- 
mental supervision. 

Study the insurance laws of any 
State which has adopted general and 
extended regulations. Superficial ex- 
amination instinctively inspires con- 
demnation for the lack of system and 
for the seeming inconsistencies, weak- 
nesses, follies and unnecessary exact- 
ions and hardships. Deeper study, 
that gathers the history of all these 
laws, convinces that they were not 
made in moments of thoughtlessness 
or unprovoked prejudice, but, in the 
main, deliberately and after infinite, 
laborious consideration. They have 
crystallized the wisdom of the fathers 
who formulated and developed our in- 
stitutions. Like those institutions the 
insurance laws are not without imper- 


fections, but we take them, as we take 
this great country, filled with rever- 
ence, admiration and respect for the 
industry, genius, wisdom and patriot- 
ism of the authors and builders of our 
republic, so splendid in its whole that 
the defects seem trifling. 

The insurance law of any one State, 
viewed by itself as a whole, will sus- 
tain itself against wholesale criticism. 
A company transacting business in but 
one State has little quarrel with the 
law. We can trace the causes and 
therefore consider it quite natural that 
the constitutions and laws of different 
countries are different. If the several 
States were independent sovereignties 
we would marvel that the insurance 
laws are so harmonious. 

It is because the States are not sov- 
ereign powers, because we are a nation 
throughout which insurance is oper- 
ated, because insurance has no natural 
boundaries, and because State laws 
make barriers of State lines, that State 
supervision is not satisfactory. Is it 
well for the business, for the com- 
panies, for the public, that a business 
operated in several or all the States, 
not only lawful everywhere, but now 
considered essential everywhere, should 
be subjected to regulations under dif- 
ferent laws, interpreted and applied by 
different courts and depaitments? Is 
it well that there should be no feasible 
method of settling differences in the 
construction of the same laws in sev- 
eral States? 

Should every policy contract be con- 
strued, every corporate right deter- 
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mined, every asset and liability fixed 
and every operatiou regulated by say, 
forty-nine separate, independent and 
supreme jurisdictions, under forty-nine 
separate systems of laws and rules? 
Would it not be well to have the in- 
surance laws of the several States 
exactly the same, and uniform rules 
for construing them? This conven- 
tion furnishes evidence of the commis- 
sioners’ convictions on these questions. 
Lack of uniformity in regulations and 
the universal desire for uniformity led 
to the organization and continuance of 
the convention. 

Absolute harmony, consistency and 
uniformity of regulations throughout 
the nation cannot be accomplished 
under separate State supervision, but 
only through laws enacted by one leg- 
islative body, administered by one de- 
partment, construed by one court of 
final resort. ' 

It is urged, however, that there is 
danger in increasing the power of the 
central government. There is a fear 
that the rich and powerful companies 
would influence or control such na- 
tional authority to the disadvantage of 
the smaller and less powerful and to 
the detriment of the public good. 
Again, it is said that Legislatures and 
departments of the States are in closer 
contact with existing conditions, and 
therefore regulate details that would 
escape the attention of Congress. The 
demand for uniformity of regula- 
tion seems to overcome these and all 
other objections to national super- 
vision. 

Has the Constitution invested Con- 
gress with the power to regulate the 
business of insurance, when operated 
in several States? That power, if it 
exists, must be found in the clause of 
the Constitution which authorizes Con- 
gress to ‘‘regulate commerce with 


foreign nations and among the several 
States and with the Indian tribes.” 

There is probably no subject upon 
which the Supreme Court of the 
United States and its justices have ex- 
hibited so many and so divergent views 
as the powers conferred on the Federal 
Government and the powers denied the 
States by this clause of the Constitu- 
tion. But few general propositions 
and rules of construction have been 
established. Congress has the power 
to regulate interstate commerce. The 
State may enforce police and sanitary 
regulations and exercise power over 
purely local commerce and local con- 
cerns. The State may regulate or 
prohibit the admission and transaction 
of business of corporations of other 
States. These powers of the State 
cannot be exercised in the regulation 
of interstate commerce. The absence 
of Federal regulation, respecting any 
subject of interstate commerce, implies 
that there shall be no such regulation 
by States. The express recognition 
by Congress validates police and sani- 
tary regulations of States, which, in 
effect, control the operations of inter- 
state commerce. As early as 1868 and 
as late as 1900 the Supreme Court 
declared that insurance is not com- 
merce. Every advocate of national 
supervision has found the way to it 
barricaded by this declaration, and 
the way around the barricade befogged 
and uncertain. 

As insurance has advanced, hopes 
have risen that these decisions would 
be overruled. What are now legiti- 
mate subjects and instrumentalities of 
commerce is a question to be deter- 
mined by the present general commer- 
cial usage. The telegraph and tele- 
phone are now denominated instru- 
ments of commerce, not only because 
they practically engage in transporta- 
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tion, but also because they are now so 
intimately connected with it that they 
are essential to commerce. When it 
was first decided that insurance was 
not commerce the business occupied a 
trifling position in the commercial 
world, compared with that position 
now. The development of modern 
commerce would have been impossible 
except for insurance. 

A single policy, viewed as one con- 
tract of indemnity, cannot be deemed 
commerce, but insurance, viewed as an 
institution which loosens the deterrent 
fetters of fear of risk and encourages 
the promotion of commercial enter- 
prises, which protects the subjects of 
commerce, while in traffic, while in 
preparation, transportation and at des- 
tination, is now the indispensable 
‘shandmaid of commerce” and _ there- 
fore an instrumentality of commerce. 

The decisions of the court that insur- 
ance is not commerce were in cases 
challenging the right of State regula- 


tion in the absence of Federal regula- 
tion. If Congress shall declare that 
insurance is commerce or its instru- 
mentality, then in view of the strong 
reasons therefor, the court would 
doubtless accept and approve that 
declaration. Has Congress so de- 
clared? The recent act establishing 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor directs the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions to gather, compile and publish 
information concerning such corpora- 
tions as shall engage in interstate com- 
merce, ‘‘including corporations en- 
gaged in insurance.” Whether these 
last words are intended to establish 
insurance corporations as corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce, or 
whether, on the contrary, they are in- 
tended to distinguish them from such 
corporations is not entirely clear. Is 
it not, nevertheless, under thecommerce 
clause that Congress assumes the power 
to adopt this legislation respecting the 
business of insurance? 
Contemporaneously with this act of 


Congress was the decision of the 
Supreme Court that lottery tickets are 
subjects of traffic; that their transpor- 
tation is commerce; that Congress 
may prohibit their carriage from State 
to State, and that the legislation to that 
end is not unconstitutional. The 
reasoning of the court involves two 
grounds for the decision: First, that ‘+a 
lottery ticket is a subject of traffic, and 
is so designated in the act of 1895”; 
second, that Congress, invested with 
power to regulate commerce among 
the States, may prevent its pollution by 
the carrying of lottery tickets from one 
State to another. 

Why, then may not Congress de- 
clare insurance policies equally the 
subjects of traffic? Why, then, may 
not Congress establish regulations for 
insurance companies, and prohibit the 
‘¢pollution” of interstate commerce by 
the carriage of policies of companies 
not complying with such regulations? 

The now broad, intimate and neces- 
sary connection of insurance with 
commerce and these recent declarations 
of Congress and the court furnish 
ample reasons for the belief that 
Federal supervision of interstate insur- 
ance will be adopted, and that it will 
be sustained upon one or all of these 
grounds: that insurance is commerce ; 
that it is an instrumentality of com- 
merce; that the transportation from 
State to State of insurance policies, 
not authorized by Congress, may be 
forbidden by Congress as a protection 
to the commerce that concerns all the 
States. 

How soon it will be adopted is un- 
certain. When it is adopted State 
supervision will, nevertheless, con- 
tinue. How far its importance. may 
be affected by national supervison is 
problematical. To what extent the 
jurisdiction of the commissioner, be- 
yond local regulation of local com- 
panies, may be curtailed cannot be 
foretold. In any event he will still 
be charged with important duties and 
responsibilities. _ Nowhere can _ he 
render and receive greater aid toward 
a wise and faithful administration of 
his office than at these national con- 
ventions. 
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LIMITATIONS OF STATE SUPERVISION. 





What the Companies Favor and Where the Powers of Public Officers Should Cease—Evils 
of Over-Emphasized State Control. 





CHARLTON T. LEWIS IN THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


The question is asked again and 
again; ‘*Why should any sound com- 
pany shrink from investigation and re- 
gulation by the Government?” It is 
hinted that opposition to such super- 
vision can only mean that it is desired 
to do some wrong which the super- 
visors would prevent, or to conceal 
some wrong which they would expose. 
In fact, and it seems strange that any 
writer for the press should he so 
ignorant as not to know it, the most 
zealous opponents of the paternal con- 
trol of insurance by the State are not, 
in general, the representatives of 
companies, but independent students 
of social science; while a few of the 
actuaries closely identified with corpo- 
rate management are advocates of the 
most complete government control. 

The subject is timely, and as the 
Insurance Commissioner of the im- 
portant State of Wisconsin has lately 
undertaken to magnify his office and 
push his interference with the business 
further than was ever before attempted 
in a free country, it seems proper to 
give some of the reasons for believing 
that this kind of supervision, even if 
designed solely for the protection of 
the public, tends in the large result to 
defeat its end and does more harm 
than good; while another form of 
supervision, more consistent with the 
principles of our free institutions, can 
be trusted to do its work far better. 

All agree that the legitimate aim 
of special legislation and administra- 
tion concerning insurance companies 
is to secure the fulfillment of their 


contracts and to prevent imposition, 
delusion and fraud under the pretext 
of insurance. That is to say, Gov- 
ernment, by its laws and their enforce- 
ment, must protect the property rights 
of its citizens. This is its duty in 
every branch of business and in every 
relation. _But what is there in the 
insurance business and in the relation 
of insurers to their companies to re- 
quire a kind and degree of interference 
by Government which is neither neces- 
sary nor tolerable elsewhere? The 
commen answer is twofold: First, 
that the insurance contract may run 
for a long time, normally maturing 
only at the death of one party, who 
therefore needs more protection than 
in ordinary bargains, and, second, that 
the business is too complicated and 
technical for the ordinary lay mind to 
understand, and Government must 
come in to enlighten the citizen and 


- save him from imposition. 


These two commonplaces of pater- 
nalism have done duty’ so long as 
apologies for violation of republican 
principles that they ought to be jeal- 
ously scrutinized. Is there anything 
in the nature of contracts running 
many years, or maturing after a 
party’s death, which requires that a 
man’s power to dispose of his property 
by such contracts should be specially 
restricted and regulated? There have 
been socialistic theorists who would 
say: ‘*Yes; society at large is the 
ultimate proprietor of all wealth, and 
no ownership ought to vest in an_ indi- 


vidual the control over property be- 
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yond his life, or even beyond his 
reasonable uses.” But such is not vet 
the theory of our government, nor 
that of any civilized community. Yet 
short of this there is no consistency in 
assuming for society at large the 
special oversight and control of con- 
because they many 
years. In fact, every sale of property 
in fee is a contract for perpetuity. 
But the same body of laws which 
permits the owner of a house at his 
will to lease it for 100 or 500 years, 
or to invest his money in a bond pay- 


tracts, run four 


able only after a thousand 
or to throw it into the sea, is to forbid 
him to insure his life, except with an 
insurer selected by the State, and in a 
form and on terms dictated by it. 

Still emptier is the pretense that the 
technical nature of insurance is a pecu- 


liarity which marks the business as 


years, 


requiring special regulation. It is 


certainly as easy to understand the 
scientific basis of life insurance as that 
of therapeutics. But no one advocates 
a law forbidding a citizen to swallow 
a drug without the approval of a 
State bureau. Yet the consequences 
of a mistake are certainly as likely to 
be serious in taking the wrong medi- 
cine as in buying the wrong policy. 
The fact is that all our civilization 
rests upon the freedom of each citizen 
to dispose of his own time, labor, 
property and person for his own inter- 
est, limited only by the equal right of 
his neighbor. But the right to dispose 
of these for his good implies the right 
to dispose of them for his ruin. There 
is no such thing as freedom to act 
wisely without freedom, at the same 
time, to play the fool. Progressive 
society is founded on this freedom, and 
any restriction of it, other than lies in 
its own nature, is treason to civiliza- 


tion. 
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Every advocate of State meddling 
with the business quietly assumed that 
its agents will be perfect in integrity 
and ability, or at least incomparably 
superior to the managers. They for- 
get that there is no such being as the 
infallible State, and that if the politi- 
cal agency which the community 
employs to conduct its public affairs 
is to control private business it must 
do it by human instruments. No con- 
trivance has been devised for selecting 
these which promises to obtain uni- 
formly good service. Whether the 
officers, entrusted with extraordinary 
powers are appointed by the chief of 
State or elected upon partisan tickets, 
the office is regularly made a prize for 
politicians. The subordinates, who do 
the work, are necessarily, in most 
cases, men who cannot command sim- 
ilar employment from private corpor- 
ations, and therefore seek these more 
precarious and less profitable places. 
Experience emphasizes these consid- 
Of the 


have been 


erations. 250 or more men 


who insurance commis- 


sioners or superintendents in our 


States, not more than four or five 
have obtained the position by recog- 
nized fitness for it, and a not much 
larger number have achieved the repu- 
tation of understanding the business. 
Far more have been notoriously cor- 
rupt, while the great majority have 
been utterly inefficient. Of 
than forty State ‘*departments,” each 


of which is charged by law with the 


more 


duty of superintending the insurance 
business in its jurisdiction, there have 
never been at any time four whose 
judgments upon any question in con- 
troversy growing out of it commanded 
er deserved the respect of the com- 
panies or the public. 

The evil this system has. wrought 
Extortion and 


is incalculable. op- 
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pression, favoritism, bribery of every 
kind, direct and oftener indirect, have 
caused scandals which have disgraced 
successively a large number of the 
States. 
live upon the insuring public. 


A horde of useless officers 
But 
the greatest damage to the community 
less obvious 


has been done in ways. 


The mistaken zeal of the most hon- 


est and _ intelligent has 


wrought worse havoc than the knavery 


departments 
of the corrupt. Twenty-five years 
ago several useful life insurance in- 
institutions were made the prey of 
legal strife and speculation by the en- 
forcement of a crude and unrighteous 
test of technical solvency, when fair 
treatment, upon commercial principles, 
would have saved them to their mem- 
bers and the public. Many of the 
failures, which for a long time checked 
the growth of life insurance, were the 
direct results of meddling supervision, 
while the disastrous effects of every one 
was aggravated by it. But all these 
conspicuous facts,which are now gen- 
erally understood by experts, are but 
the outward signs of another evil, far 
reaching and progressive, which is the 
necessary fruit of the svstem. The 
assumption by official routine of duties 
and judgment which belong to the 
province of private citizenship checks 
enterprise, destroys independence, 
limits competition and hampers pro- 
gress. The ultimate 
ance depends largely on the general 
intelligence with which it is practiced. 
This is never advanced by taking the 


value of insur- 


responsibility for criticism, device and 
action from the individual and impos- 
Were 
such supervision as this established in 
all branches of business the entere 
prising, progressive, free community 
of American citizens would soon be 
reduced to the pitiable dependence on 


ing it on an official bureau. 
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paternalism, police ‘ and 
official infallibility which character- 


izes and hampers the public life of 


regulations 


large sections of Europe. 

Has State supervision done no good 
then? Certainly it has been useful in 
some well known ways. Its advocates 
can point in several instances to the 
detection and exposure by its agency 
of attempted frauds. Public gratitude 
for these services may justly be quali- 
fied by recalling the fact that some of 
the worst conspiracies to rob the public 
under the name of insurance have 
been fostered and protected by pre- 
tended supervision, and that the sys- 
tem prepares the way for such devices 
by leading the public to rely on tardy 
official revelations instead of exerci- 
But 
admit to the utmost all claims made in 
its behalf for good work done, and it 
remains true that substantially 
whole of this work consists 
exposure of the truth, the enforced 
publicity of the transactions and con- 
dition of companies. Had _ State 


supervision from the first consisted 


sing its own healthy intelligence. 


the 
in the 


solely in this, wisely and energetically 
conducted, its services to the public 
would have been at least as great as 
they have been, and would not have 
been counterbalanced by the tenfold 
weight of injury and disgrace at the 
cost of which they have been bought. 
bureau could be 
established in place of all the State 
departments, with unlimited 


If one national 


powers 
for investigation and publication, and 
with none of further interference, the 
supervision of insurance by the intelli- 
gent public would be complete and 
ideal. The rights of all 
would be made clear by the intelligent 
and trained force which such a bureau 
could control; and with these clearly 
defined, the courts of law might be 


concerned 




















safely trusted with their protection. 
We are far from the prospect of any 
such system. The obstacles in the 
Federal Constitution, as well as in the 
legislation and practice of the States, 
are apparently insurmountable. But 
it is well to have an ideal system be- 
fore our minds; and it becomes a test 
of the merit of every measure of legis- 
lation or administration affecting the 
subject. 


@ The present moment, when the en- 


tire life insurance world is shocked 
and alarmed by the exhibition of ig- 
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norance, incompetence and obstinate 
hostility to modern forms of insurance 
just made by one of the important 
insurance departments, is a good time 
in which to bring the whole subject 
before the public. If the history of 
State supervision in the United States, 
as itis well known to insurance ex- 
perts, were equally known to the 
intelligent mass of citizens, and en- 
tered into the basis of public opinion, 
the system would be swept indignantly 
into oblivion, as a preliminary step to 
the inquiry what to substitute for it. 





WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL ACTUARIAL SOCIETY. 





Some of the Questions at the Recent Congress— Rates of Interest, Change in Reserve 
Methods and Government Oversight Among the Topics Considered. 


JoHN TATLOCK BEFORE THE NATIONAL LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ CONVENTION. 


The paper read by John Tatlock, 
secretary of the Actuarial Society of 
America, before the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Baltimore 
covering the recent international actu- 
arial congress, is an excellent review 
of the subjects considered by that 
organization and the results attained. 

The paper itself is a thorough re- 
view. We reproduce those sections of 
Mr. Tatlock’s paper which will be of 
the most interest to readers of this 
magazine :— 

Probably no subject before the Con- 
gress attracted more attention, nor 
excited more earnest discussion, than 
that of the future Rate of Interest. Of 
importance to all investors, it has a 
peculiar significance to life insurance 
companies. As pointed out by more 
than one speaker, on account of the 
large proportion of endowment policies, 
as well as other contracts involving 
arge premiums and reserves now on 


the books of the life companies, fluc- 
tuations in the rate of interest have 
more bearing upon life contracts 
than fluctuations in the rate of mor- 
tality. 

Many interesting facts and statements 
were brought out in the discussion on 
this subject, but the time at my dis- 
posal does not admit of more than the 
mere mention of the most pertinent and 
striking, namely: that the increase in 
gold production does not affect per- 
manently the rate of interest; that 
modern facilities for the transfer of 
money tend to equalize the rate at any 
given date in all the financial centers; 
that the observed facts show that it is 
an utter fallacy to hold that the abun- 
dance of money or the progressive 
accumulation of wealth, produce low 


rates of interest; that the controlling 
factor which determines the rate of 
interest ‘*depends upon the estimates 
formed in men’s minds of what the 
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future productiveness of capital will 
be;” and the significant fact, closely 
correlated with the slight but general 
increase in the rate of interest now 
going on, that all government obliga- 
tions, with the exception of those of the 
United States, have fallen in price in 
the last six years. 

As to conclusions for the future, to 
quote first from the authors of the 
papers presented on this subject, Dr. 
Grossman, of Vienna, considered that 
at least interest will get no lower; Mr. 
Hankar of the Belgium Savings Bank 
showed that for Belgium a positive 
tendency to increase is noticeable; Mr. 
Burn of the Prudential Assurance Com- 
of London, argued that the 
general tendency in the rate of interest 
is to fall. 


Other speakers expressed opinions, 


pany 


that any present increase cannot be 
considered as permanent; that the rate 
will not be higher than at present; 
that there will be no further decrease; 
that ‘*the reaction against the excessive 
depression in the rate of interest brought 
on about the year 1896, by the extreme 
accumulation of caution and_ timid 
capital, has produced a reaction in 
the opposite direction, of which we 
are not yet able to see the limits, and 
it is quite conceivable that it may go 
on to a much greater extent than is 
generally believed ;” that ‘‘there is no 
reason whatever to believe in the per- 
manent and secular diminution of the 
rate of interest.” Of course the bottom 
must be reached at some time, and 
many believe that the bottom was 
actually reached six years ago. 

In mentioning what is known as the 
one year term plan I am probably di- 


recting your attention to a subject with 
which you possess considerable famil- 
iarity, in view, of the widespread dis- 
cussion to which this plan has been 
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treated from many sources in the last 
few years. 

For the attainment of the same ends 
sought to be reached by the use of that 
plan, Mr. Moir, the Actuary of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society, presented in a paper written 
for the Congress, an elaboration of a 
system devised by Mr. Dawson, which 
system, rigorous as to mathematical 
form and sound so far as resting upon 
scientific principles is concerned, was 
characterized by one of the speakers as 
‘tthe most cautious, prudent and con- 
servative system of that kind which 
has ever been proposed.” Taking ad- 
vantage of the fact, which is an accep- 
ted axiom of the business, that the 
effect of medical selection is to secure 
a low rate of mortality during say the 
first five years of insurance, the effect 
of the use of the method proposed is to 
enable new and struggling companies 
to avail themselves of the light mortal- 
ity in the early years of insurance 
‘sas a direct offset against initial ex- 
penses.” 

For the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose this method presents advantages 
greatly superior to those of the one year 
term plan or indeed of any other simi- 
lar method yet proposed. It presents at 
once a feature which claims approba- 
tion in that, under this method, ‘‘those 
policies in which the investment ele- 
ment is more pronounced will have a 
smaller allowance for initial expense. 
The writer considers this condition to 
be quite logical.” In this opinion it is 
my privilege to concur. 

In the ensuing discussion, 
criticism of the method presented was 
directed to the fact that ‘*it confounded 
saving from mortality with expense, 
two subjects that ought to be kept 
definite and distinct.” It was even 
asserted ‘‘that these two elements have 


some 
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no acquaintance with one another.” 
But the greater part of the remarks 
were in the direction of satisfaction on 
the whole with the present system of 
net valuation, accounting rigidly for 
every actual premium received, and 
with the expression by some present of 
the fear lest a tendency to deviate from 
that principle is in the direction of a 
loss of strength and a weakening of 
recognized standards of solvency. 

In a convention inciuding in its 
membership officials of Government 
Bureaus charged with the duties of 
supervision of life insurance companies 
and meeting in a country where the 
discussion of State Supervision in its 
various phases is constant, the subject 
of the Province of State Supervision of 
Life Insurance Companies and the 
technical principles pertaining thereto 
naturally found a place. 

The papers on the subject were 
chiefly expository of the laws, regula- 
tions and principles in accordance with 
which supervision is carried on in 
diflerent countries. The discussions 
on the subject covered a wide field, 
with varying and diversified expressions 
of thought and opinion. It was 
argued with great force that ‘*To 
obtain the absolute security for the 
future which the human institution of 
Life Insurance demands, an alliance 
must be had with that peculiar institu- 
tion existing among mankind, which 


has the two qualities of perpetuity 
and directness of action;” i. e. Gov- 
ernment, the State; ‘‘the life insur- 
ance institution ought to welcome the 
co-activity of the institution of Govern- 
ment in the field of Life Insurance to 
the widest extent to which it may be 
offered. 

While it appeared in the discus- 
sion that there was a very general 
agreement that State supervision in 
some form is a necessity, the weight of 
opinion expressed was to the effect 
that it should be limited in its range of 
action. That satisfactory assurance of 
the solvency of companies is a proper 
and desirable function was generally 
agreed; also that the eliciting of 
sufficient information for publication 
and the verification of such informa- 
tion, if necessary, as well as_ the 
authority to protect the public from 
fraudulent and dangerous practices, 
are duties which must properly devolve 
upon a governmental bureau. 

But it would be going too far to say 
that the Congress consented to any 
theory that affairs of the internal ad- 
ministration of companies, as for in- 
stance, the adjustment of scales of sur- 
render values or the methods of division 
of surplus, may properly be classed as 
subject to the dictation of supervising 
authorities, so long as the proper 
equities between policy-holders are ob- 
served and carried out. 
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JoHN S. POINDEXTER OF St. LouIs. 


This is a reading age, and it is the 
press of the land that sways the 
opinions of men. In the evolution of 
the press there has grown up a demand 
for class journals, of a technical or at 
least a semi-technical character. 
Scarcely any of the more important 
branches of trade and commerce are 
without periodicals devoted to its 
particular interest. 

In our business, we have a multi- 
plicity of insurance journals, some 
good and some bad, but it cannot be 
gainsaid that the insurance press as a 
whole has been of great benefit to the 
upbuilding of the life insurance busi- 
ness of our day. 

The 
avenue of presenting to its constitu- 
ency matters that could not be ob- 
tained in any other way, has led many 
life insurance companies to establish 


demand for some _ special 


papers for their own particular needs. 
It is tbe uniform and unvarying testi- 
mony that the company paper fur- 
nishes a most valuable medium of com- 
munication, and enables the company 
to keep in touch with the policy 
holders. 

The most valuable asset of a life 
insurance company is the confidence 
reposed in the management by its 
policy holders, and the public. While 
the laws of most of the states require the 
maintainence of what we call a reserve 
sufficient to mature the policy yet this 
reserve alone will not save the com- 
pany from ruin if the confidence of 
its members is shaken. We _ have 
recently seen in the instance of a cer- 


tain western company the result of a 
lack of confidence in the management, 


notwithstanding the fact that the com- 
pany by a legal test was absolutely 
solvent. The paramount question, 
then, for the management of a life in- 
surance company, as well as every 
manager and general agent is, what is 
the best method of holding the confi- 
dence of its members? 

Let me liken a company to a ‘great 
family, widely scattered. If frequent 
communication is kept up among all 
the members, the old ties hold fast, 
and each retains an interest in the 
On the other hand, if com- 
munication is infrequent, time, the 
leveller of all things, the 
family ties, and ere long the love of 

kindred becomes only a 
If the only medium of com- 


other. 
dims 


home and 
memory. 
munication is a dun, or in other words, 
a premium notice, after a while the 
policy holder thinks the only use the 
company has for him is his money, 
and he loses that vital interest that he 
should have in the company’s welfare. 
If, however, we could send our 
policy holders each month a company 
paper, setting forth the good that the 
company has done and is doing, the 
policy holder will become interested 
in the company, and in referring to it 
will say, ‘*Our Company” or ‘+My 
Company,” and will want his friends 
to carry their insurance in the National. 
A policy holder well insnred,—by 
well insured I mean a satisfied policy 
holder,—is anxious to have his friends 
with him, like the enthusiastic club 
man or a member of some society of 
which he is proud, who loses no op- 
portunity of making known the good 
it does him and the reason why his 




















friends should become members and 
enjoy the benefits. 

No life insurance company is im- 
mune from attack from competitors 
and other sources, and if the policy 
holders are friendly to the company, 
the attack will have less effect on them, 
because it will be attacked in the house 
of its friends. The reason fraternal 
orders are able to hold their members 
in the face of the fact that the 
ance is only temporary is because they 
let no opportunity pass to tell of the 


insur- 


good they are doing. 

A company paper will make the 
policy holders more persistent. It has 
been well said that ‘*The business 
that stays is the business that pays,” 
and anything that will make persistent 
premium payers is of decided benefit 
to the company in every manner and 
form. It is not necessary to dwell on 
the importance of persistency on the 
part of policy holders. It is a self- 
evident fact, and needs no elucidation. 

There are two kinds of company 
papers, which may be classified as 
policy holder’s papers and agent’s 
papers. I do not believe it possible 
to successfully combine the two. In 
endeavoring to have the journal serve 
both agents and policy holders it 
would suffer in effectiveness for either. 
The paper should be what I term a 
policy holder’s paper. 

If a policy holder’s paper, it should 
be of a character that will make it of 
interest, not only to the head of the 
household, but one such that the en- 
tire family as well will look forward 
to its visit as they do their magazine 
and weekly papers. 

While the major portion of the 
paper should be devoted to insurance 
matters, it should contain some short 
stories which ‘‘ Point a moral or adorn 


’ insuranceward. Pictures that 


a tale,’ 
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will attract the children, as well as the 
grown members of the family, would 
be an 
enjoyed by everyone whose blood is 


excellent feature. Humor is 
nof stagnant. 

Figures and statistics are stale things, 
and while some space should be de- 
voted to such, I believe the editor in 
printing such matter should ‘‘Err on 
the side of mercy.” The quarterly and 
annual statements should be given 
prominence. Death claims paid should 
be printed together with letters from 
betieficiaries. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of constantly keeping 
before the policy holders the good that 
the company has done and is doing, 
and these letters from beneficiaries will 
be potent factors in moulding the good 
opinions of new policy holders. 

The paper should be gotten up in 
an attractive manner. The first 
pression is the lasting one, and if first 
class paper is used, and the general 


appearance is attractive, a favorable 


im- 


impression is created in the mind of 
the reader, while on the contrary, if a 
poor quality of paper is used, and it 
has ihe appearance of cheapness, an 
unfavorable impression is made. 
Much care should be exercised in its 
mechanical appearance, as well as in 
the matter it contains. 

That brings me to the point of the 
value of such a paper in securing new 
business. I am firm in the belief that 
the circulation of copies of the com- 
pany’s among prospective 
members, will be of incalculable bene- 
fit. They will read it, and when the 
agent calls on them, they will know 
something of the company, and what 
it is doing. Every man who has soli- 
cited life insurance knows the value of 
his prospect having previous know- 
ledge of thecompany. In other words, 


journal 
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the company paper would blaze the 
way for the coming of the agent, and 
make his work easier. It has been 
said that any one who causes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before is a benefactor. I want to 
paraphrase that by saying that any 
medium or means that will cause the 
work of securing the name on the 
dotted line easier, is entitled to a debt 
of gratitude from the agent in the field. 

The editor of such a paper should 
be a man of both field and journalistic 
experience. His field work would 
enable him to know just what are the 
vulnerable points of the public in the 
matter of life insurance. He would 
also know by practical experience 
what would likely be of interest along 
certain lines. I used to know a local 
philosopher, who used the expression, 
‘‘The proof of the pudding is the 
chewing of the string.” Applied in 
this case, the proof of the value of an 
article would be measured by his own 
experience. His journalistic expe- 
rience would enable him to prepare 
his matter in an attractive way, and 
would also enable him to express his 
views in a terse and interesting man- 
ner. Proficiency is acquired by expe- 
rience in newspaper work, as in all 
other lines, and if the editor is the 
possessor of the two essential qualifi- 
cations to which I have referred, he 
would be equipped to get out a credit- 
able paper. 


AN INSURANCE INVESTMENT DIRECTORY. 


A publication has reached this office 
which clearly meets ademand. The title 
is ‘‘Investment Directory of Insurance 
Companies.’”’ It is compiled by S. H. 
Wolfe, a consulting actuary of New York 
City, and is published by the Insurance 
Press. The publication is what it purports 
to be: a complete directory of the invest- 


ments of insurance companies, fire, life, 
casualty and all other branches. It brings 
into one volume, in carefully compiled 
form, information which will be useful, as 
well as interesting, to all insurance men, 
and also investors. 

Those who are interested in insurance 
matters frequently have a desire for in- 
formation concerning the invcstments of 
insurance companies. It is often important 
to know whether certain classes of invest- 
ments are carried by insurance companies 
or not, and also what the complete security 
schedule of each company is. The invest- 
ment directory furnishes a quick method 
of ascertaining both kinds of information. 

There are two classifications in the book : 
a Classification by securities and another 
by companies. Each security is taken and 
the amount held by each company is 
scheduled thereunder. If it is desired to 
know what companies hold certain United 
States bonds, the list will be found in this 
book complete. If it is desired to know 
what investments are carried by each 
company, this can be readily ascertained by 
reference to the ‘‘Investment Directory.” 





ONE OF THE LARGEST 


Old line insurance companies wants a solicitor 
to work in Massachusetts. Will pay salary, 
guarantee, or commissions, as desired. Only 
a man who is now successful and who is 
desirous of bettering his position, need apply. 

Address A. G, H., care of Journal of Insur- 
ance Economics. 


WANTED. 


A prominent old line life assurance company 
wants an experienced man to appoint, in- 
struct, and work with agents, in a New 
England state. Fine position for the right 
party. Address M. P. B., care of Journal of 
Insurance Economics. 











The Cravelers Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





IN FULL ARMOR. 


Dife=Mccident=DHealth 


Insurance, 


COMBINED IN ONE CONTRACT OR SOLD SEPARATELY. 








| The Wewest. Most Attractive. Most Grapbic. | 





Life Insurance Contracts, 
Participating and WoneParticipating. 





DO YOU WISH TO SELL THEM? DO YOU WISH TO COMPETE INTELLI- 
GENTLY WITH THEM? 


If so—Send for Sample policies and circulars to AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 








| & * 0 THE LARGEST COMPANY IN THE WORLD WRITING LIFE, | 0 3 
ENDOWMENT, ACCIDENT, LIABILITY and HEALTH INSURANCE, Q 


Meee Lit Oe "CSc aar. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ambitious Men 


who wish to identify themselves with an old, popular 





























ASSETS, a un Gl 0 oe Paid to Policyholders, | 
$63,493,545.73 AZETNA LIFE $132,383,973.96 








opportunity for building up a large and profitable business. 








offers the widest field of effort and the ao 











MOST DESIRABLE CONTRACTS OFFERED APPLICATION FOR AN AGENCY 
TO FIRST-CLASS AGENTS. | "Coan. ‘or to one of its General Agents.” 














Monthly Journal of Insurance Economics. 


Company Managers 


Who want to keep posted on the progress of the American agency movement 
have the Agency Bulletin on file in their offices. This publication deals with 
the interests of the organized agency movement, defines its policies and records 
the events and facts bearing upon the development of the associations, both 
National and state. A careful reading of the Bulletin is essential to a proper 


understanding of agency problems. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. 


Address the 


AMERICAN AGENCY BULLETIN, 
159 Devonshire Street, Beatie, Mass. 











Agents’ Reference 
and Exchange List 








The following are included among those holding 


Membership in the 


National Association of Local Fire 


ALABAMA: 
N. Waller, Selma. 
ohn W. Scheible & Co., Mobile. 
hames & Batre, Mobile. 


ARKANSAS: 
Adams & Boyle, Little Rock. 


COLORADO: 
R. S. Brannen. Denver. 
C. M. Sampson, Antonito. 


CONNECTICUT: 
Beardsley & Beardsley, Hartford. 
George E. Judd, Waterbury. 
Root & Boyd, Waterbury. 
John C. North, New Haven. 
V. F. McNeil & Co., New Haven. 
James S. Staples & Co., Bridgeport. 
George C. Stevens & Sons, 

Danbury. 

W.L. Hatch, New Britain. 
Frank D. Layton, So. Norwalk. 
W. C. Atwater & Sons, Derby. 
Wakefield, Morley & Co., Hartford. 
H. W. Conklin & Co., Hartford. 
Kimball & Parker, Hartford. 
Bridgeport Land & Title Co. 
James A. Hynes, Waterbury. 
Wilbur H. Squire, Meriden. 
A. B. Adams & Co., Willimantic. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Ralph W. Lee, Washington. 
Wolf & Cohen, Washington. 

ILLINOIS: 

Case, Shepard & Co., Chicago. 

Smith, Miller, Whitney & Barbour, 

Chicago 

W. E. Rollo & Son, Chicago, 

Pellett & Hunter, Chicago. 

Frank F. Holmes, Chicago. 
INDIANA: 

Aaron Weil & Co. 

KANSA 
John M. SKinkel, Hutchinson. 

KENTUCKY: 

A. H. Robinson, Louisville. 
McAtee & Duncan, Louisville. 
John J. Barrett, Louisville. 

LOUISIANA: 

Peter F. Pescud, New Orleans. 


} 








MAINE: 
Dow & Pinkham, Portland. 


Anderson, Adams & Co., Portland. 


Blake, Burrows & Brown, Bangor. 
George T. Holyoke, Houlton. 
F. C. Lyman, Bar Harbor. 


MARYLAND: 
Allemand & Gallagher, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Gilmour & Coolidge, Boston. 
Rogers & Howes, Boston. 
Simpson & Ide, Boston. 
Herman Bird, Cambridge. 
George Y. Wellington & Son, 
Arlington. 
J. M. Lockey & Co., Leominster. 
Clarence H. Hayes, Boston. 
MICHIGAN: 
Warren, Brown & Co., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA: 


Christian & Wagner, Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis. 


Alexander Campbell, 
acob Stone, Minneapolis. 
fanley-McLennan Agency, 

Duluth. 
MISSOURI: 
H. G. Buckingham, St. Joseph. 
Delafield & Snow, St. Louis. 
Geerge D. Markham, St. Louis. 
Baird & Eaton, Kansas City. 
H. M. Blossom & Co., St. Lethe 
NEBRASKA: 

B. L. Baldwin & Co., Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

G. D. Barrett, Dover. 

William G. Berry, Manchester. 
NEW JERSEY: 

R. P. Conlon, Newark. 
NEW YORK: 

C. B. Armstrong, Buffalo. 

Woodworth & Hawley, Buffalo. 

Clark, Williams & Groves, 

Buffalo. 

James A. Campbell, Buffalo. 

Henry D. Goodale, Watertown. 

W. H. Mandeville, Olean. 

E. F. Ashley, Rochester. 

Emmet Rhodes, Auburn. 


H. W. Greenland & Son, Syracuse. 





Insurance Agents. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
W. A. Gordon, Grand Forks. 
J. Christensen, Towner. 


OHIO: 
W. L. Alexander, Canton. 
Bryson, Brubacher & Co.,Columbus. 
F. C. McElroy, Columbus. 
Henry O’Kane, Columbus. 
Thomas H. Geer, Cleveland. 
A. W. Neale, Cleveland. 
A. W. Parsons, Cleveland. 
O.M.Stafford,Goss&Co.,Cleveland. 
Runnals & Manchester, Cleveland. 
Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati. 
C. A. Leech, Uhrichville. 
V. T. Spitler, Findlay. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
W. B. Flickinger, Erie. 
L. J Van Anden, Erie. 
Wm. H. Arrott, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Starkweather & Shepley, 
Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Reeves & McTureous, Charleston, 
TENNESSEE: 
C. W. Olson & Co., 
TEXAS: 
Childress & Taylor, Houston. 
Piper,Stiles & Schmitt,San Antonio. 
UTAH: 
E. W. Wilson, Sait Lake City. 
VIRGINIA: 
Childrey & Metts, Norfolk. 
Robert Lee Traylor, Richmond. 
S. E. Bickford, Hampton. 
T. G. Peyton & Son, Richmond. 
Julius Straus & Son, Richmond. 
WASHINGTON: 
B. W. Baker, Seattle. 
Watson, Hanford & Co., Seattle. 
Arthur D. Jones, Spokane. 
WISCONSIN: 
E. J. Tapping, Milwaukee. 
. N. Manson, Wausau. 
red C. Millard, Milwaukee 


Chattanooga. 

















INDIVIDUAL FIRE UNDERWRITE 


$250,000.00 Cash in Mercantile Trust Co. 
750,000.00 Subject to Call. 


OF ST. LOUIS SH cH cH HE Bs _—s 851,,000,000.00 Total Available Assets. 
LICENSED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI 
THE UNDERWRITERS ARE 


GEORGE L. ALLEN, President Fulton Iron Works. 
w. K. BIXBY, ga American Car and Foundry Co. 
LL Banker, Sam’l Cupples Wootenodse Co. 
nker. 


H. 

JOHN D. DAVIS, Seiver 

R. B. DULA, Managing Director Continental Tobacco Co. 

D. R. He ee is, President D. R. Francis & Bro. Commission Co. 
JOS. M. YES, President Jos. M. ~— Woolen Co. 

SR MUEL | Mt KENNARD, President J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 
I. H. LIONBERGER, Lawyer. 


P.C. ge Capitalist. 

GEORGE D. MARKHAM, Senior Pariner W. Il. Markham & Co. 
ELIAS MICHAEL, Sec'y and Treas, Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 

1. W. MOR Adviso ee Simmons Hardware Co. 
THOMAS HL. eKITT RICK, Pres.Hargadine-McKittrick D.G. Co. 
DANIEL C. NUGENT, ‘Ist V.-Pres't B. Nugent & Bro. D. G. Co. 
EBEN RICHARDS, Vice-Pres't Mexican Central Railroad. 
JOHN SCULLIN, Capitalist. 

E. C. SIMMONS, Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
CORWIN H: SPENCER, Capitalist. 

D. D. WALKER, Capitalist. 

FESTUS J. WADE, President Mercantile Trust Co. 


E 
ROLLA WELLS, Mayor of St. Louis, and President American Steel Fdy. Co. 


Applications to W. H. MARKHAM & CO., Attorneys and Managers, Century Building, St. Louis 
Will write True Surplus Business only 





What is the use-of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘‘the strongest com- 
pany,’’ or ‘the largest company ’’? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 
Life-Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 


PHENIX 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1903 
Liabilities . 28, 354,119.97 
Surplus 2,606,025.25 


Definite paid-up and cash surrender values 
written in every policy. 


$30,960, 145.22 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 31 Mik Street. 
FRED. C. SANBORN, Manager. 





ot 


Columbian National Life 
Tnsurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


o 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


PERCY PARKER, President 
Wa. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen'] Manager 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMDANT 


OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 
ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 
WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary. 


None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 


FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 
John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire 3e 





#The Leading Fire Insurance Compare of America" 


WM. B. CLARKE, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. 


A.C. ADAMS, Cc. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES, A.N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 











Men of Character are attracted 
to the Agency Force of the 


Northwestern 


Because the Northwestern ac- 
cepts business only from regu- 
lar agents of the Company ; 


Because Northwestern policies 
command 100 cents on the 
dollar. Rebating has been 
prohibited for ten years. 

Northwestern commissions are for 
Northwestern agents. 

BEstT RESULTS TO PoLICcy-HOLDERS. 

Most ATTRACTIVE POLICIES. 


ISsuES PARTNERSHIP AND CORPORA- 
TION INSURANCE. 


For further information or an Agency, 
address: 


H. F. NORRIS, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 











The 
Northwestern 


Mutual Life-Insyrance 
Co. of Milwaukee. 


H. L. PALMER, President. 
J. W. SKINNER, Secretary. 


Organized 1857. 


Assets, Jan. I, 1903, 

Liabilities, including 
$25,424,594 surplus 
accumulations held 
to meet tontine and 
semi-tontine con- 
tracts 


$165 :042,435-33 


159,564,804.52 
$5,477,630.81 





General Surplus 


Business of 1902 largest in history 
of Company. 


Purely Mutual and transacts busi- 
ness only in the United States. 











SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
United States Branch: 


54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Western Department: 
171 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Pacific Department: 
215 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 





Established 
in 1822. 


The 
National 
Assurance 
Company 


OF IRELAND. 


Geo. E. Kendall, 


United States 
Manager, 


Hartford, Conn. 








“Trust Thyself; 


every heart vibrates to that iron 
string.” If you have confidence 
in your ability to succeed as a 
seller, the rewards are equal to 
the difficulties to be overcome—if 
you have the art of persuading 
others, and can give satisfactory 
references as to your character 
and ability, it might be to your 


advantage to write me. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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